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than mere tillage requires. The trees of 
oourse must bo planted where they will not 
materially interfere with the production of 
the soil. The various farm-buildings 
partly hidden and cheerfully gleaming 
through the soft green foliage, will add 
much interest to the scene. This mode of 
laying out a country place is par excellence 
uniting the useful with the agreeable. As 
an exemplification of this style, we turn 
with gratification to Eilebslie, which is a 
pattern of order and judicious arrangement. 

Ellerslie, charming abode! is situated on 
the east bank of the Hudson, a few miles 
south of Rhinebeck ; it comprises about 
seven hundred acres, and is the seat of 
William Kelly, Esq. The house is built 
substantially in the Roman style of archi- 
tecture, with a tetrastyle portico on the 
south west front, and a piazza extending 
round on three sides. It stands some dis- 
tance from the west entrance, upon a com- 
manding terrace, with, bold and luxurious 
foregrounds. The portico commands an 
extensive reach of the Hudson, over valleys 
superbly studded with groups of trees, the 
view extending some eighteen or twenty 
miles, displaying with pleasing variety, natu- 
ral bays and projections of this noble river ; 
beyond and skirting the horizon, and form- 
ing a rolling outline to the sky and distance, 
the faint bine Highlands, and darker 
Shawangunk thrust themselves upon the 
vision, and make a beautiful distance : — 
intermediately are seen the costly residences 
of Messrs. Jones, Curtis and other gentle- 
men, whilst the waving golden fields en- 
liven the prospect, and create a scene, such 
as is rarely obtained elsewhere. To the 
west a few pleasing gleams of water-view 
burst upon the sight, looking like soul- 
stirring pictures within frames of rich, 
rippling foliage. On the east catches of 
inland scenery are had. In fact, the admis- 
sion of distances is most judiciously 
managed. The setting of the sun over the 
western hills is a magnificent sight — the 
play of light and sliade, in broad masses 
and in long lengths — the sombre appearance 
which everything eastinshade presents — the 
poetical lighting up, and warming of every 
object opposite to the sun — the breadths 
and tints of the Hudson winding circuit- 
ously at your feet, with the glistening sails 
which the giant city far to your south has 
called into being — all these give sentiment 
and beauty to this charming residence. 

Nature has, indeed, highly favored this 
place ; the grounds are richly diversified ; 
the foliage, although not presumptuous in 
high-sounding titles, everywhere exhibits 
the highest degree of luxuriance ; the pro- 
prietor has rather desired the rich, healthy 
foliage of our deservedly extolled native trees, 
than scarce exotics, nor has he allowed his 
means to be expended trivially ; but, on 
the contrary, has with a nice sense of the 
charm of natural expression, evinced a just 
appreciation of the truly beautiful. Par- 
ticular care has been taken to preserve the 
natural undulations of the surface, and the 
roads, gronps, and other accessories, are so 
planned and arranged, as to heighten the 
charms of nature, and thus exhibit her in 
her most pleasing dress. On the lawn, 
irregular groups and magnificent masses, 
ornamental vases, embowered seats, — afford- 
ing most lovely prospects, — and an exquisite 
hexagonal temple, give expression and 
variety to the whole. This temple is not 



in the vitiated style of temples generally ; 
the columns are not mere long-legged 
pipe stems; but it is a bont-fide specimen 
of Grecian architecture, such as the Greek 
scholar loves to contemplate ; it contains a 
pretty vase. 

When the present proprietor — it is hard- 
ly necessary for us to say, thoroughly 
imbued with love of the country — took 
possession of this estate, some years ago, 
it was a very wilderness; hut by skill- 
ful thinning, and exceeding good manage- 
ment of the rolling woods, aided by time, 
he has succeeded in obtaining a very satis- 
factory , result, just enough of the trees 
having been retained to clothe the place with 
a superb garniture. The whole of the 
grounds are well laid out, and well kept; 
the drives and walks are overlaid with 
broken slate-stone, which makes durable, 
dry, clean, and cheerful-looking roads. 
The approach is well directed, but some 
single trees, shrubs, or other excuse for 
curving is wanting in a few places, which is 
easily remedied. 

The conservatory and greenhouse stand 
upon a gentle eminence, and are seen with 
remarkable effect ; from the approach it is 
curvilinear, and composed of a centre and 
two receding wings , it is 100 feet long and 
about 40 feet in depth ; every care has 
been taken to make it a perfect building 
of its kind. .It was designed and erected 
by Mr. James Hogg, of Torkville, the 
eminent horticulturist, and he may well be 
proud of his work. The eastern wing forms 
the vinery, which contains healthy plants 
of the finest fruit ; the centre part is occu- 
pied as the conservatory; the walks are 
here laid with Minton's encaustic tiles, and 
have an admirable effect; we noticed a 
large specimen of the Acacia decurrens, in 
full bud. The west wing is the green- 
house; the utmost attention has been be- 
stowed by Mr. Hogg on the warming and 
ventilation, which is found to give every 
result that can be desired. The house is 
finely backed with wood, and being paint- 
ed exteriorly of a warm cream color, it has 
a mild and harmonious effect ; interiorly 
it is tinted of a pale apple-green. A beau- 
tiful tent is erected on a knoll in a pleasing 
grove of trees, overlooking the approach 
and greenhouse. The houses of amuse- 
ment, embowered in grateful shades, are 
not forgotten. 

The copse-walks are kept clean, open, 
and dry ; the opportunities here displayed 
for rustic embellishments are very numer- 
ous; from beneath noble arcades of in- 
terlacing boughs, romantic ravines, with 
the murmuring rivulet trickling its way 
over the rock-bound bed, revel in full glory 
of retirement: from the bluffs overlooking 
the water, we see the huge backs of the 
mighty Catskills, while the mountain-house, 
half embraced by the fleeting clouds, 
sparkles like a " gem serene." The pan- 
orama on all sides is grand ; the beau- 
tifully graduated verdure, with foliage of 
the low points, kissing the surface of the 
peaceful river, fill the mind with feelings 
overflowing with gratitude to Him who 
" made the country." 

The public roads round the demesne are 
very fine, and a pleasure to ride upon ; they 
were made at great expense by Mr. Kelly. 
The farm-houses are placed at different 
parts of the'domain ; that knowii as the 
south one, being very commodious, con- 



venient, and unassuming; it overlooks the 
water. The farm-buildings for the habita- 
tion of the cattle and farm horses is well 
planned, a more methodical and convenient 
arangement can nowhere else, we think, 
be found ; the stalls for the cows — which 
are of the Durham breed — are all labelled 
with neat signs, and what is somewhat 
extraordinary — among so many — each cow 
knows her own stall. The upper story is 
used for the storing of hay, immense quan- ' 
tities of which are produced on the farm. 
The lower story, which is on the west, is 
level with the surface, and is used for various 
purposes; one part, large and lofty, being 
occupied by three remarkably fine bulls: 
extensive sheds are provided on the east 
side. The hay houses are placed at con- 
venient points on the farm, and from their 
modest, external appearance, and peering 
through the cheerful mantles of verdure, 
enliven the scene. Now, how would the 
ordinary "country gentleman" have "im- 
proved " his farm ? why, simply in erecting 
square, up and down- buildings, isolated, 
and colored them red, perhaps with a 
stripe or two of white or black ; here, on 
the contrary, much taste has been bestowed 
on the outbuildings, reflecting much credit 
en the proprietor, who designed them. 
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AEX HEWS FEOM ENGLAND. 
LETTEK XVI. 
To ikt Eailort of the Crayon: 

London, 204A June, 1856. 

The London artistic year culminates in 
May with the opening of the Royal Aca- 
demy exhibition. In June it is on the 
wane; and, before the summer of the natu- 
ral year has ended, it is already mid-win- 
ter of the artistic year. As yet, however, 
there are still some matters of public mark 
to be recorded. 

The gallery of oil and water-color paint- 
ings collected at the Crystal Palace opened 
on the thirty-first of last month. It is a 
very extensive gathering — numbering, I 
should think (for the contributions are not 
numbered or catalogued),- full two thou- 
sand works ; and many still remain to be 
placed. The. scope of the exhibition em- 
braces a representation of all the existing 
schools of Art. Of some, however, I do 
not observe any specimens : hut England, 
France, Belgium, and Germany, have some- 
thing to show for themselves ; nor are Italy 
and America wholly unrepresented. The 
quality is less rich than the quantity. 
Euglish artists of repute have, in general, 
held aloof, and left the field to tyros and 
hacks, who make a grotesque and pitiable 
display : not but that there are a fair num- 
ber of good pictures by good men, but of 
these, all, or very nearly all, are familiar to 
the habitue of London exhibitions. Ford 
Brown's fine picture of Chaucer reading 
the legend of Constance to the Court of 
Edward III., on the Anniversary of the 
Black Prince's forty-fifth Birthday — one of 
the largest works produced by an English- 
man — is here; together with Anthony's 
admirable Beech-trees and Fern ; Leslie's 
Sancho Panza, as Governor of Barafaria, 
at his Barmecide dinner — one of the most 
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humorous and excellent of his recent works ; 
some landscapes by Iuchbold and Huberts ; 
Lucy's Parting of Lord and Lady William 
Russell; Cave Thomas's Italian mediaeval 
street scene, named u Rivalry ;" Clialon's 
Knox reproving tbe Courtiers of Mary 
Queen of Scots — full of brilliant clever- 
ness; the first picture which made Dyce 
famous, King Joash and the dying Elislia ; 
and contributions by Knight, Severn, Hol- 
land, Etty, &c. Miss Howitt's Boadicea 
Meditating Vengeance in the Forest, is 
among the most remarkable of the new oil 
pictures. History says that the British 
Queen was exceeding " burly " in form ; 
and Miss Howitt, with a conscientiousness 
which must be respected, although it dero- 
gates from the effect of her picture, makes 
her so undeniably. In the water-color 
section I noticed two capital coast-scenes ; 
one by Miss Barbara Smith, full of real 
Pre-Raphaelitism, that is to say, full of 
character and naturalism in the detail, as 
well as multiplicity of it ; and one with a 
very fine simple roll of blue sea against 
scattered crags by W. J. Mogford — an art- 
ist whom I have hitherto known only by 
oil-pictures scarcely so genuine in aim as 
this. The foreign schools are, perhaps, on 
the whole, better represented than the 
English, according to their comparative 
limits : bur, what between the Paris exhi- 
bition of last year, and the French^and 
German exhibiiious in Loudon of the last 
two or three years, I had already become 
familiarized with almost all that is worth 
much in this department of the gallery also. 
One of the appearances here most curious 
and interesting for the untravelled Eng- 
lishman is that of Courbet, the French 
realist — who, with a style and system very 
different from those of the Pre-Raphaelites, 
yet has started an innovation, and occupies 
a position, in his own country, somewhat 
analogous to that of the Pre-Raphaelites in 
our's. An American work which excites 
considerable observation is a picture of 
Broadway in winter, by Mr. Sebron-- which 
one can see to be like the thing represent- 
ed, whatever one may think of its art. The 
exhibition is, I believe, still open to new 
contributions, and will remain visible (with- 
out any extra admission-fee) for about four 
months. The pVoject was an admirable 
one; and, notwithstanding the shortcom 
ings in its execution (chiefiy in the accep 
tation of works which ought to have been 
rejected without more ado), it deserves an 
amount of public encouragement greater 
than, I fear, it promises to come in for. 
But the directors of the Crystal Palace 
have another great card for this season 
which they have just played in the pre- 
sence of the Queen and the congregated 
fashion of London— the display of . their 
vast system of water-works in its comple- 
tion. If we take scale as the standard of 
excellence in such matters, Versailles, I be- 
lieve, is wholly eclipsed by Sydenham; if 
we take elegant and fanciful effect, the 
verdict might perhaps be different. 

The exhibition of works by Old Masters 
and deceased British painters, which opens 
annually at our British Institution, after 
the closing of the exhibition of new pic- 
tures, is distinguished this year by the pre- 
sence of a glorious work from the joint 
bauds of John Bellini and Titian— the Gods 
feasting on the Fruits of the Earth; Bel- 
hm having supplied the figures, and Titian 



the landscape background. For the figures 
without the landscape, perhaps there was 
not very much to be said — certainly, they 
are not stamped by any ideal elevation or 
beauty ; but the combination of the two is 
one of tie most entrancing things I know 
in the whole range of Art— one of those 
which are never to be forgotten. The 
wooded heights, the sacred grove, the pal- 
pitating horizon-light, and the mellow 
splendor of color, are matters which no 
wretched prosaic words of mine shall pro- 
fane; matters which mighty Titian has 
created in color, and which could be ap- 
proached in verbal utterance by none but 
a great poet. The exiiibition contains also 
two magnificent portraits by the same mas- 
ter — the Marchese di Savorgnano, and 
Pope Paul 111. The other most remark- 
able works are a very fine portrait, Signor 
Zaccaria, and a Noli Me Tangere, by Tin- 
toret ; a portrait of himself by Parmigiano, 
a heavier, more clouded face than one 
might expect from the graceful, ever-fer- 
tile mannerist; a portrait of himself by 
Andrea del Sarto ; a weak " classical " 
Turner painted in 1814, "The Temple of 
Jupiter Panhellenius ;" Pontormo's grisaille 
copy of Michael Angelo's Cartoon of Pisa, 
the most complete record remaining, I be- 
lieve, of that famous work, but not a satis- 
factory one; a very delightful Veronese, 
Rebecca at the Well ; Hogarth's admirable 
head named Sigismunda, and his Oarrick 
as Richard III.; some fine Reynolds' por- 
traits ; Wilkie's " Guerilla taking leave of 
his Confessor," to whom he gives a light 
for his cigar ; and a landscape by Thomson, 
with a grand expression of black-blue roll- 
ing sea, edged with brilliant foam-ridges. 
According to the custom of the British In- 
stitution, a selection from the pictures thus 
assembled is made use of by students, 
whose copies are afterwards exhibited — 
not often to critical delectation. 

The dull season for Art in London is its 
active time in the provinces ; and some of 
the provincial exhibitions are already open. 
In that of the Scottish Academy at Edin- 
burgh, one of the chief pictures appears to 
be Mr. R. S. Lauder's "Death of Prince 
Arthur," from the tragedy of King John, 
where Faulconbridge challenges Hubert 
with the murder; and the contributions of 
Mr. Ponle, Mr. Noel Paton, and, in land- 
scape, Mr. Waller Paton, are spoken of as 
conspicuous. Liverpool has had a water- 
color collection, rich in Turner's, which 
has realized £300 for certain charitable in- 
stitutions in aid of which it was got up : 
Manchester is preparing the annual exhi- 
bition of her Fine Arts Institute : and Wor- 
cester, after an encouraging second season, 
is making ready for a third. The war has 
furnished the subjects for two more pic- 
tures, now on view in London. Mr. Egg 
has painted the council of war between 
Pelissier, Raglan, and Oraer Pacha, where- 
in the decisive attack upon the Mamelon 
was determined — a work which I hear well 
spoken of as vivid and effective; and Mr. 
Barker, already practised in subjects of a 
similar order, has done the allied generals 
and their staffs before Sebastopol, contain- 
ing as many as seventy portraits, and alto- 
gether a successful and well-managed work 
of its class. 

The position -of the foreign sculptor, 
Baron Marochetti, in England, is one of 
those sore points which lead to perpetual 



ebullitions at any opportunity. He has 
just received £17,500 for his Scutari Mo- 
nument to the fallen soldiers of England ; 
and our sculptors count upon his obtaining 
also the enormous commission of £25,000 
for the Wellington Monument in St. Paul's; 
In patronage and the immense scale of his 
operations, he stands far, indeed,' ahead of 
any native sculptor of tbe day; and it is 
certainly a grievous thing for the profes- 
sion to think that, .while they are invited to 
send in models for the Wellington commis- 
sion, the foregone conclusion of bestowing 
it upon Baron Marochetti has already been 
arrived at. Acting under these feelings, 
they have addressed a memorial, numer- 
ously signed, to our minister of public 
works, deprecating the neglect of ♦' native 
genius," and submitting that, in any na- 
tional competition, the models , sent in 
should be publicly exhibited before the 
award is made, and the deciding body should 
be one in which artists can place confi-_ 
dence. The second suggestion is one of 
the most unquestionable justice ; as to the 
former, much, I think, may be said both 
for and against. If pnblic opinion and 
newspaper criticism of Art were enlight- 
ened opinion and criticism, it would be- 
most right that they should have a con- 
sulting voice which might guide the deci- 
sion, and, even as it is, they might have 
some small amount of weight in checking a 
job. Unfortunately, they are very far from 
enlightened ; and, if the deciding body is 
what it ought to be, I scarcely see why its' 
informed deliberations should be tempered 
by the frothy and superficial hubbub of 
press and public. To revert, however, to 
the more immediate question — the memo- 
rial presented by the sculptors on the Wel- 
lington Commission, I doubt both its policy 
and its dignity. If the court and the offi- 
cials have really determined to select Ma- 
rochetti, the feeble whine of "patient 
merit" (and demerit, too), will die out un- 
heeded ; if they have not so determined, 
and if the competition is to be a bond fide 
one, why confess weakness by a plea for 
justice? The fact is, the entire competi- 
tion-system, from first to last, is beset with 
difficulties. The man or body of men 
having the deoision in such matters ought 
to know enough of Art and artists to be 
able to make a sound award without call- 
ing for specimens ; and the labor and disap- 
pointment of fifty men for a benefit which 
can be obtained by one only, is a most 
serious consideration. 

The project for our National Gallery of 
portraits moves, not perhaps, very fast, but 
it does move. Spite of some antiquated 
and pig-headed opposition, a vote.of money 
for the opening expenses has been taken in 
the House of Commons ; and, if things go 
on as favorably as is hoped, we shall have 
had some sort of preliminary exhibition for 
the gallery before the season closes. I 
may add, in connection with this subject, 
that our Royal Society, a body mainly 
scientific, will, on its approaching removal 
from its present quarters to Burlintrton 
House, provide for having its collection of 
portraits— said to be a very fine one— per- 
manently accessible to the public. Our 
National Gallery of Art is awaiting the 
appearance of certain Peruginos. which 
have been purchased for it abroad— and the 
exhibition of which will probably be a sig- 
nal for renewing the attacks upon "the" 
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management, now lulled for the -moment ; 
and our Department of Art and Science 
continues, by the promulgation of new 
rules and incitements to exertion among 
its students, to prove itself in possession of 
activity, and, let as hope, of vigor. 

The Arundel Society proceed with its 
iuvaluable publication of wood-cuts from 
the frescoes of Giotto in the Arena Chapel 
at Padua. The last instalment of four con- 
sists of the Marriage of Oana, the Raising 
of Lazarus — two of the finest in the whole 
series — the Entry into Jerusalem, and the 
Expulsion of the Traffickers from the Tem- 
ple. With these is issued a handsome lit- 
tle book on the collection of fictile ivory- 
earvings, ancient and mediaeval, in the 
society's possession ; illustrated with pho- 
tographs and elucidated in a full and com- 
pendious lecture by Mr. Digby Wyatt. 
Another publication in which photography 
has been employed, is a series of photo- 
graphic portraits of celebrated men, now in 
course of issue, with brief biographical no- 
tices. Professor Owen, the great physiol- 
ogist, stands first in this series; Mr. Ma- 
caulay seoond. The photographs are of a 
superior kind, and the idea is certainly 
a happy one. 

. The problem of artistic copyright still 
awaits a solution. A motion was to have 
been made on the subject recently in the 
House of Commons; but it was postponed, 
and stands over for the present, soon to be 
brought forward again. It will be satis- 
factory to have a practical beginning actu- 
ally made, whatever maybe the immediate 
fate of the motion. 

The announcement that Dr. Waagen, of 
the Berlin Museum, who lately published a 
book on the Art Treasures of England, is 
soon to be over again here with a view to 
completing that work : seems to be consi- 
dered an interesting one. I believe that it 
is quite true that Dr. Waagen is learned in 
the history of Art, and, so far as facts, 
dates, and authorities, are concerned, a 
sound connoisseur: but I venture to think 
and assert (so far as my limited acquaint- 
ance with his works allows), that no critic 
can, in testhetic opinion, be more flat or 
more destitute of vigorous originality. 
Wm. M. Rossetti. 



ITALY IS 1M5-1866. 

Rome, 28/A January, 1856. 

The Sala Regia at the Vatican serves as 
a -vestibule for the Sistine and Pauline 
chapels. Few persons stop long to exam- 
ine the frescoes with which its walls are 
covered, for Michael Angelo's great picture 
is too near, and Raphael's loggia are to be 
reached through the adjoining hall. The 
frescoes, indeed, are the work of second- 
rate artists, and do not, for the most part, 
deserve attention, except as affording some 
curious illustrations of the facts of history, 
as understood at the papal court at the 
time when they were executed. In this 
respect, three of them are remarkable 
enough, and the story of their painting is 
entertaining. They are the three by 
Vasari, representing scenes from the Mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew. 

In the beginning of 1572, Vasari, who 
was. now 60 years old, was at work paint- 
ing in tliiis hall under the direction of 
Pope Pius V., with whom he was a great 



favorite. Other artists had been previous- 
ly employed, but now Vasari was to do all 
that remained, and to go on until the work 
was complete. Suddenly, on the first of 
May, the old Pope died. Poor Vasari was 
bitterly vexed. " This is an infinite loss to 
me," he writes, the day after the Pope's 
death, " for I was just settling affairs for 
Marcantonio [his nephew, for whom he had 
been endeavoring to secure some favor], 
and getting something for myself." " I was 
just finishing painting in fresco the battle 
of the Turks, and it is the best thing that 
I ever did, and the greatest and the most 
studied ; but his holiness has carried away 
with him all the hopes of my labors, but 
the fame of Giorgio will remain for ages of 
years; thus it is that the wind carries 
away vanity and our labors." * The 
honesty of Giorgio's letter is delightful, 
and his attempt at resignation has a pecu- 
liar and amusing naivete. His plans were for 
the time broken up, and it was doubtful 
whether the next Pope would stand his 
friend and continue him in the work that he 
had begun. He had to cover up his nearly 
finished battle of Lepanto, and leaving 
Rome, returned to Florence, where he was 
sure of employment under his patron the 
Grand Duke Cosmo I. Here he remained 
through the summer, but early in October 
a letter came from Rome, summoning him 
there at the command of the new Pope 
Gregory XIII., to finish the work he had 
beffun in the Sala de'Re. He did not delay 
going, and on the 17th of November he 
writes from Rome to Prince Francis, after- 
wards Grand Duke of Tuscany, telling him 
of his arrival and of his satisfactory inter- 
view with the Pope. " His Holiness in- 
tends to finish the hall entirely, and has a 
mind," says Vasari, " to have on the side 
not yet painted, the affair of the Hugue- 
nots which has taken place this year under 
his pontificate." On the 20th, the Prince 
writes his answer to this letter. It was a 
short one, but there was room in it for the 
following sentence: "His Holiness does 
wisely in wishing that so holy and noble a 
success as was the execution against the 
Huguenots in France, should appear in the 
Sala de' Re." The massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew had taken place but three months 
before this time. The Pope's design for 
having this " eternal ' infamy of France " 
painted upon the walls of the great hall of 
his palace, and the prince's approval of the 
plan as one worthy of the head of the 
church of Christ, would be like an extra- 
vagant travesty of reality were they not so 
incontrovertibly true. 

On the 12th of December is another 
letter of Vasari's to Prince Francis, in 
which he describes at some length his de- 
signs for the three pictures that were to be 
painted concerning the Huguenots. The 
first was to represent the death of Admiral 
Coligny, or rather his being borne wounded 
to his palace. The next was to be the 
breaking of his door by the Guises and 
their baud, and the throwing of the admi- 
ral from the window, with the slaughter of 
the Huguenots in the streets; and the third 
was to represent the king going to the 
church to return thanks to God, and sitting 



* This extract and the succeeding one are 
taken from letters published by Dr.. Gage in his 
Carteggio d'Artiste, a book full of curious and 
often important information. , 



in parliament with his council. "These 
works, I am afraid, will keep me occupied 
a long while." On the 18th of February, 
1573, Vasari writes to his friend Vincenzio 
Borghine, and in the courseof his lettersays: 
" I keep my hands going like a fifer, and, 
God be praised, every one of the six great 
cartoons for the six pictures in the hall is 
entirely finished ; nor have I ever done 
better, God helping me. And in the hall 
is finished within eight days two pictures 
wholly colored in fresco by my hand, which 
means something, and if things go on so, 
that next Tuesday, Messer Lorenzo of 
Bologna, with two others, come to help 
me, I believe that by the end of April 
everything* may be finished, and every body 
dismissed. But I do not believe that I 
shall be able to get away from here before 
the end of May, because I shall have to 
manage to get something for Marcantonio 
my nephew ; and this court is very slow, 
and although I am a favorite and well 
looked upon, etc., this thing of making 
haste has the devil on his back ; but I am 
skillful and God will aid me, and I shall 
have finished one of the greatest works 
that I ever did ; for if Malagigi had had 
this hall to do, it would have frightened 
him, both him and his devils; but because 1 
here, Monsignor Mio, is God, and he does 
these things and not I, and you may be 
sure it is so." * 

Other letters, giving an account of the 
progress of the work, follow from time to 
time, equally amusing from their unreserve, 
the pleasant mixture of piety and self-com- 
placency, and the clear picture which they 
afford, not only of Vasari's character, but 
also of the condition of things at this time 
at Rome. At last, on the 1st of May, the 
pictures were finished, and he writes to 
tell Borghine of a visit that the Pope had 
paM-tohimin the hall the day before: "The 
Pope and the few gentlemen who were 
with him were full of wonder, and his holi- 
ness stayed there more than a whole hour, 
and said many kind words to me, and told 
me that I had never done better, and pro- 
mised that he would give something to my 
nephew Marcantonio, and that he would 
remember me ; and this evening the court 
is full of admiration, the report having got 
about that I have 'finished.' All through 
the month his content continues, ' This is 
the best work of all that I have done in 
Rome.' ' God has granted to me the favor 
that the hall is finished, and yesterday 
morning (the 20th), it was opened with 
great praise and honor, to me.' In June, 
Vasari left the city, which, according to his 
own expression, had been so good to liim, 
and returned to Florence. The pictures of 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew were the 
last works that he accomplished in Rome. 
In June of the next year he died. 

These frescoes, spite of Vasari's oWn 
judgment of them, are hardly to be reck- 
oned as his best works. They are cold hi 
color- and weak in design. " We paint," 
says he, "six pictures in a year, while 
the earlier masters took six years to paint 
one picture." And it would not be diffi- 
cult to paint six pictures of this sort in so 



* Vasari's sentences in these letters are fre- 
quently unfinished, and with a syntax that is 
somewhat confused ; obviously writen offhand- 
and carelessly. The spelling, too, is often very 
bad; but his meaning is generally clear. 
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short a space of time. There is nothing, 
however, in their execution, any more 
than in his letters about them, to show 
that he regarded the subject of the massa- 
cre witli any dislike. It was a triumph of 
the church, and it matters little whether 
the church triumphed over infidels or over 
Christian heretics. The time of faith had 
passed, and had been succeeded by that of 
indifference to everything but the interests 
of the visible church. These pictures stand 
not so much as a monument to Vasari's 
feme, as a record of the approval bestowed 
upon one of the blackest deeds of intole- 
rant and cruel passion, by him who pro- 
fessed to be the Vicar of Christ upon earth. 
Inscriptions were placed under these 
three pictures. The first read : 

Gaspard Coltgnius Amirallius Accepto 

VuLNERE DoMUM ReFERTUH GREG. XIII. 

Pontif Max. 1572* 
The second was: 

CcEDES CoLIGNII ET IiOCIOBUM EJUS 



And the third : 

Rex Cougnii Necem Frobat. 

In 1828, these inscriptions still existed,* 
but now they are obliterated, and the space 
which they once filled is unoccupied. One 
might suggest that these blanks should be 
filled once more ; that under the first pic- 
ture one should read, Love your enemies ; 
under the second, Bless them that perse- 
cute you; and under- the third, Forgive us 
our trespasses. 

But in this hall between two chapels, the 
most splendid hall in the palace of the 
Popes, perhaps these three pictures need 
no inscription. They are painted lessons, 
whose meaning will not be forgotten, even 
when a wise Pope shall have caused them 
to be covered over with other designs. 

The news of the massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew arrived at Borne on the 6th Septem- 
ber, 1572. The letters announcing the 
event, which the legate of the Pope, 
Salviati, had sent from Paris, were read in 
the morning in the* presenoe of the Pope 
before an assembly of the cardinals. Their 
contents were to the effect that according 
to the declarations of the court, the admi- 
ral and the Huguenots having entered into 
a conspiracy against the monarch, they had 
> been slain at the will and with the consent 
of the king. The news was received with 
especial joy by the Cardinal de Lorraine, 
brother to that Due de Guise who had been 
slain by a. young Huguenot in 1562, at the 
siege of Orleans. He hated' the Huguenots 
with a personal and vindictive hatred, and, 
on bis demand, it was determined at this 
meeting, that the Pope and the sacred col- 
lege should assist ou the following Monday, 
at a solemn festival in celebration of this 
triumph over the enemies of the church. 
The cardinal gave publicly a thousand' 
crowns to the courier who brought the 
intelligence that was so welcome to him. 
On the 8th of September, the Pope and the 
cardinals went in procession to the church 
of St. Mark, " to render solemn thanks- 



* See -Stendhal, Promenades dans Kome, I., 
224. " Thus," says this clever writer, " there 
is one place in Europe where assassination is 
publicly honorSd.^ 



giving to God " (so runs the contemporary 
account), " the infinitely great and good, 
tor the great mercy which ho had vouch- 
safed to the See of Koine and the whole 
Christian world." Great numbers of the 
nobles and crowds of the common people 
flocked to this ceremony, at which the 
Protestants were publicly cursed. The 
Cardinal de Lorraine had posted above the 
doors of the church a notification addressed 
to thePope, the cardinals, the senate, and the 
people of Rome, in which he applauded the 
massacre and recalled the evils that Borne 
had suffered from the Lntherans forty-five 
years before. A Te Deum was sung, a 
jubilee was proclaimed, a salvo was fired 
from the castle of Lo Angelo, and at night 
the city was illuminated. The Pope had 
a medal struck, on one side of which was 
his own head and the date of his pontifi- 
cate, and on the other a representation of 
an angel with a sword in his hand pursuing 
armed men who are in flight, and some 
of whom have already fallen, with the 
inscription, Serages Ugonottorum, " The 
Slaughter of the Huguenots." 

Such was the spirit of the times, and 
such the condition of religion at Borne. 
All the facts above stated are taken from 
Roman Catholic authorities. It would 
be well to let them rest, bnt in a series of 
tracts recently written by some of the 
English converts to Bome, and much in 
favor here at present, there is an able and 
curious defence of the proceedings of the 
Court of Bome in this affair. The writer 
assumes that at the time of these rejoicings 
nothing was known of the indiscriminate 
nature of the massacre. " The Court of 
Rome rejoiced and returned God thanks 
not for a massacre, but for the detection 
and suppression of a bloody conspiracy ; a 
legitimate and righteous cause of pious 
congratulation in the eyes of every reason- 
able man."* And again : " In short, the 
undoubted facts of history — and, I may add, 
every new fact which is established — 
entirely acquit the Pope and the Church of 
France of all sort of connection with the 
massacre, whoever may hare been its 
guilty contrivers. The accusation has not 
only no grounds, but no shadow of a 
ground to rest upon ; and is the pure inven- 
tion of a stupid and malignant bigotry, re- 
gardless alike of rational probability and of 
historical truth." t This statement may be 
literally correct; one may admit that nei- 
ther the Pope nor the Church of France 
had any connection with this massacre as 
its contrivers or instigators, but this is all. 
To rejoice in and honor the performance of 
a deed after its commission is generally the 
token of a spirit that would not have pre- 
vented its possessor from taking share 
in the deed had his circumstances allowed. 
The Cardinal de Lorraine, whose vindictive 
exultation in the massacre was exhibited 
in the.inost notorious manner, was one of 
the highest dignitaries of that church whioh 
is said to have had no connection of any 
sort with the deed. The Pope marked his 
satisfaction in the most durable of methods, 
and reckoned the event the chief glory of 
the first year of his reign. It will not do 
to say that he was ignorant of the horrid 
nature and the worse than barbarous cruel- 
ties of the massacre when he regarded it in 



* Clifton Tracts, Vol. I. 
M8;, p: 32> 
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this manner, for it was three months after 
it had taken place, a space too long for ig- 
norance, when he gave Vasari the order 
to paint those monumental pictures which 
still bear witness to the truth on the walla 
of the Sala de' Re. 

It will be a happy day for troth when 
Catholics and Protestants become ready to 
acknowledge that Christians- of both names 
have is all ages done deeds for which there 
ean be no defence; but that the wicked- 
ness of individuals has no necessary con- 
nection with the principles and the doc- 
trines by which they profess to be guided ; 
and that the majesty and holiness of Chris- 
tian truth are unprofaned by whatever 
wrong may be committed by thousands 
who claim to act in its name.. "We shall, 
then, not find it. necessary to distort the 
facts of history to supports the credit of 
any Pope or any . Reformer whatsoever. 
Even now honesty of statement, beside all 
its other advantages, has 1 that of being the 
most expedient course that a writer of his- 
tory can pursue. 

February 28*4, 1S5& 

Gasworks have recently been established 
in Bome under the charge of an English 
contractor. The tall modern chimney of 
the works- rises near to the Tiber under the 
Palatine Bill, and is- somewhat incongruous- 
both in appearance and association with 
the character-of the surrounding objects. " 

The contractor is a. monopolist and car- 
ries things with rather a high hand. One 
of his late proceedings exhibits the manner 
in which justice reached" its end in Bome. 
He was desirous of introducing gas into the 
house in which he himself occupied hired 
apartments* The proprietor, however, was 
averse to the proposal, whereupon the 
pipes were carried in by the Englishman 
spite of all opposition. The proprietor 
brought the case before one of the courts, 
and a surveyor was appointed to examine 
the premises, and adjudicate upon the mat- 
ter. He reported that the rights of the 
owner of the house had been clearly vio- 
lated and that the English contractor ought 
to be compelled to restore things to their 
former condition. From this decision the 
contractor appealed to another court* The 
decision was, however, confirmed,, and ' 
an architect appointed to oversee what 
was necessary to restore the house. The:, 
architect was commencing to carry out the 
order of the court, when a notice was 
served upon him by the police to proceed 
no further in the business. The explana- 
tion of this! is ( simple* The Euglisman is 
rich; the police can be bribed. Qmnea 
Homos cum pretio. 



Italian Sunset. — It was one of those even- 
ings never to be forgotten by a painter, but one, 
too, must cc-rae upon him in misery as a gorge- 
ous mockery. The sun was yet up, and resting 
on the highest peak of a ridge of mountain- 
shaped clouds, that seemed to make apart of 
the distance ; suddenly he disappeared, and the 
landscape was overspread with a cold, lurid 
hue ; then as if molten in a furnace, the ficti- 
tious mountains began to glow; in a moment 
more they tumbled asunder; in another be was 
again piercing their fragments, and darting his 
shafts to the remotest east, till, reaching the 
horizon, he appeared to recall them, and with a 
parting flash to wrap the whole heavens in 
faxu&—A8itfoii 



